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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trxms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers wil] be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c ; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H. Tuacker, Superintendent. 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other pxtterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitier, C. OLps, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, 


Mes. B. Warvesecn, Superintendents. 


Pa!lm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hart, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Cffice. 
G Campse.u. 
Designing and WoodeEngraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. . 


@rders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oncida Di pot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Cormmupe. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Millii.g. Adcdress, 


M. L. WORDEN, PUTNEY, VT. 





“wWallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
danufactured and for Sule. Address, 
ILLEN,... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
tose who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price. 1,60. 


Bis}: Communism; A Completion from the 

Anvaal Reports and other publications of the 
Ovcila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in conaection with their History, a summary 
v of their Religious and Social Theories — 
12° pages. octave Price 50 cts Printed and 
t ished atthe office of Tre Circuéar, Oneida, 


H. 
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Salvation from Sin; Expleined and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Uxcioa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


F-=Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 


Per’: /ionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
Par’s of the country. 


fes* Persons writing to us on business con- 
hectel with the Cireular, or for the purpose of or- 





deri» any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
Btate, as distinctly as possible. 
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—'the deceased Emperor Nicholas left six child- 
dre) four sons and two daughters. 

~ the Brook Farm Estate which was sold in 

fiest place by the disheartened Socialists to 

ty of Roxbury for an Alms-house, has re- 
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*Man shall not Live by Bread alone.’ 


“Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live.” Deut. 8: 3. 


We believe that it can be proved—1l, from ex- 
perience, and 2, from the deepest facts of physi- 
ology and pscychology, that the above proposition 
is a scientific truth. 

1. The Bible history furnishes numerous exam- 
ples of entire abstinence from outward food, by 
individuals, for lengths of time which, according 
te the prevailing theories of human sustenance 
would have inevitably produced death. The three 
following instances are the most notable : 

The case of Moses. Exodus 34: 1, 2, 4, 28. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee two 
tables of stone like unto the first: and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were in 
the first tables which thou breakest. And be 
ready in the morning, and come up in the morn- 
ing to mount Sinai, and present thyself there to 
me in the top of the mount.....And he hewed 
two tables of stone, like unto the first ; and Moses 
rose up early in the morning, and went up unto 
mount Sinai, as the Lord had commanded him, 
and took in his hand the two tables of stone... . . 
And he was there with the Lord forty days and 
forty mghts; he did neither eat bread nor drnk 
water: and he wrote upon the tables the words of 
the covenant of the ten commandments . 

The case of Elijah when fleemng from Jezebel. 
1 Kings 19: 4—8. 

He himself went a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, and came and sat down under a juni- 
per-tree ; and he requested for himself that he 
might die; and said, It is enough; now, O Lord, 
take away my hfe; for Iam not better than my 
fathers. And as he lay and slept under a juni- 
per-tree. behold, then an angel touched him. and 
said unto him, Arise and eat. And he looked, 
and, behold, there was a cake baken on the coals. 
and a cruse of water at his head. And he did eat 
and drink and laid him down again. And the an- 
gel of the Lord came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said, Arise and eat; because 
the journey is too great for thee. And he arose, 
and did eat and drink, and went in the strength 
of that meat forty days and forty nights, unto 
Horeb the mount of God. 

The case of Christ. Math. 4; 1—4. 

Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. And when 
he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afterward an hungered. And when the tempter 
came to him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread. But 
he answered and said, It is written, man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

‘These examples demonstrate the fact of there 
being other laws of vital sustenance than those 
recognized by worldly science. ‘hese men each 
lived the spave of forty days without outward 
food, yet without diminution of vital energy and 
strength. In the case of Moses, when he came 
down from the mount, instead of being in an ema- 
ciated state, * behold the skin of his face shone,’ 
and he ceased not his arduous labors with his 
people. The fact of man’s independence of bread, 
(using that term for all kinds of material food,) 
as a source of life and strength is constantly 
recognized in the Bible. Both Elijah and Christ 
were ministered unto by angels, When the dis- 
ciples came to Christ, while talking with the 
woman of Samaria, they besought him to eat, but 
he rephed, ‘I have meat to eat thac ye know net 
of; the meaning of which answer he explained to 
be, that his meat and drink was to do the will of 
him that sent him. In doing of the work of his 
Father he received an irflux of his Father's life. 

2. This law of sustenance, thus tested by ex- 
perience, ie in harmony with the vital organiza- 
tion of man, The following extract from the Be- 
rean, we think, presents the elements of Bible 
psychology : 

Wuatis asov.? We will seek an answer to 
this questicn, by examining the account which 
the Bible gives of the original creation of man. 

‘The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and brea.hed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. and man became a living soul.’ Gen, 2: 7. 
Man then was compounded primarily of only two 
substances—the dust of the ground, and the 
breath of life—matter and spirit. There was no 
third substance——-no soul as distinguished from 
the body on the one hand, and from spirit on 
the ether Adam’s soul certainly was not made 
of the dust of the ground; and yet all that God 
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in God himself. and was breathed into that which 
was made. Was it Adam’s soul then that was 
breathed into the dust which God formed? If 
su, there is no distinction between soul and spirit ; 
for the language used plainly indicates that the 
substance which God infused into the body of 
Adam was the vital fluid, or spirit, as we have 
defined that term on a former page. Moreover, if 
it was Adam’s soul that God breathed into his 
body, itis evident that no beginning can be predi- 
cated of that soul—since it was not formed with 
his body. but previonsly existed in God. This 
Keory will jand us in the doctrine of human pre- 
existence and metempsychosis. Besides, Paul 
expressly distinguishes between soul and spirit, as 
broadly as between soul and body, where he says, 
‘I pray God that your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless,’ &c. 1 Thes. 5: 23. 

We are shut up then to the conclusion that 
Adam’s soul was neither formed of the dust of 
the ground, nor breathed into him from God, but 
was produced by union of the dust of the ground 
and the breath of God. The two primary sub- 
stances compounded. produced a third. 


A soul, then, is a modification of spirit, pro- 
duced by union with a material body. What is 
the nature of that modification, which distinguish- 
es a soul from mere spirit? We answer:—1. 
When the vital fluid from God entered into com- 
bination with Adam‘s body, that fluid took the 
form of that body. It certainly animated every 
part of it; of course it existed in every part, was 
as large as all the parts, and had the farm of the 
whole. A soul then is distinguished from mere 
spirit in this respect—viz., the former, like the 
body, has a definite shape ; while the latter, like 
airnd other fluids, has none. 2. The spirit which 
God breathed into Adam’s body, by its intimate 
union with every part of that body. and by its 
consequent intercourse with various material sub- 
stances, as food, air, &c., necessarily received into 
itself some of the properties of matter. As 
Adam’s bedy was spiritualized matter, so con- 
versely Adam’s soul was materialized spirit. 
This modification places the soul in a middle po- 
sition between mere spirit and matter; and, in 
conjuaction with the first mentioned modifica- 
tion, accounts for the fact that souls, according 
to the representations of scripture, even in a state 
of separation from bodies, have the forms and 
functions of bodies, and are definite visible sub- 
stances to spiritual eyes. (See Luke 16: 22. 23, 
&c. Rev. 6: 9.) The spirit which God breathed 
into Adam's form, was a mere fluid without 
definite form, and without material cohesive- 
ness. If it had been instantly withdrawn. before 
2 permanent union of it with matter was formed, 
it would doubtless have remained an incohesive 
fluid—an undistinguished part of the whole 
spirit of life. Butas seon as it entered into com- 
bination with the dust-formed body, it received 
the shape and cohesiveness of that body —became 
partially indurated or congealed; so that it ever 
afterward retained a definite shape, and of course 
an identity separate from that of the universal 
spirit of life. If this were not so—if the soul 
were a mere fluid spirit, when the body dies that 
spirit would return into the abyss of life from 
whence it came, and lose its identity; just asa 
portion uf water, taken from the ocean, when its 
vessel is broken, returns and is distuinguished no 
more. 

Our doctrine then, is, that the soul is spirit in 
a materialized or partially indurated state—that 
every man’s soul is of the same size and form as 
his body. Paul’s distinction of the several de- 
partments of humaii nature into body, soul, and 
spirit, we expound thus: the body is the material 
organization ; the sou! is the corresponding spir- 
itual organization which animates the body ; and 
the spirit is the vital tiuid which radiates from 
body and sou] combined. 

But it may be asked, ‘If the soul is nothing 
but the life of the body, what is the difference 
between man and brute?—why may it not be 
said that animals, as well as men, have souls?’ 
We reply, it is not true, and we have not said, 
that man’s soul is nothing but the life of his body. 
It is this, and something more. ‘The breath of 
God has init the whole nature of God. That 
breath, in combining with Adam’s body, became 
as toits outer surface—its point of contact with 
matter—the animating principle of that body, 
and assimilated to it. But, as to its inner being, 
it was still in communication with God. and 
assimilated to him. Beside the life of the body, 
there was a reasoning moral nature, resembling 
God’s. The animation of the body is only one of 
the functions of the soul. We shall speak of 
other powers—-the heart, understanding, &c.,.— 
hereafter. ‘The mere fact therefcre that brutes 
have bodily life—one of the soul’s manifestations 
—does not prove that they have souls like those 
of men. c 
We have no objection however to allowing that 
brutes have souls in acertain sense. They certainly 
have something distinct from matter that animates 
ther bodies. ‘he difference between man and 
brutes, as we gather from the account of creation, 
is this; God caused the wuler and the earih to 
bring forth all the animals below man. (See Gen. 
1: 20,24) Their life therefore was not received 








made, in forming him, was made of dust. The 
other element was not made, but existe’ before 


directly from God, but came to them through an 
intermediate material conductor. At the beginning 
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‘the spirit of God moved[or brooded Jupon the face 
of the waters.’ (Gen. I: 2.)Thus life was infused 
into the chaos of matter, and the earth became 
semi-animate. Then God caused the earth to 
bring forth animals—their bodies and spirits.— 
The life they received was of course previously 
materialized. They were but the children of the 
semi-animate mass of matter. Whereas when 
God created man he made only his body of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed life into it di- 
rectly out of his own essence. Adam’s life was 
not materialized before he received it. He was 
the immediate offspring of God . 

We will here note down some of the results 
which are deducible from the foregoing theory of 
the soul, 

1. The prime element of the soul being not a 
created substance, but an eternal spirit, is in its 
nature indestructible. Nevertheless the union 
of that spirit with the body, and the consequen- 
ces of that union, which we have seen are the 
formation of the soul as distinguished from mere 
spirit, and the establishment of individual con- 
sciousness, are not necessarily eternal. Man will 
owe the immortality of his consciousness, and of 
his union with a corporeal organization, to the 
resurrection. 

2. The soul, being the animating principle of 
the body, growing with it, having its size and 
form, will retain its pecuharities when the body 
dies. We see therefore the folly of those who 
teach that there is no distinction of sexes in heaven. 

3. With these views we see also the error of 
those who make a wide distinction between the 
soul and the life of the body, as though these were 
separate and independent principles, to be man- 
aged and medicated in totally different ways.— 
We have no account of Adam’s receiving an * ani- 
mal’ or ‘physical’ life. in addition to the spirit of 
life which became his soul. The life of the body 
is manifestly a part of the life that constitutes 
the soul; not the whole of it. for then, the death 
of the body would be the death of the soul.— 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’ It does not however die en- 
tirely. The inner germ lives and shoots forth in- 
io a new plant. The outer coating dies. But the 
life of the inner germ and of the outer coating is 
the same. So the life of the soul and body is the 
same. Yet the body may die, and the soul still 
live, and renew its strength. Doctors, physiolo- 
gists, and all these theologians and philosophers 
who treat physical life as though it were altogeth- 
er independent of the soul, would do well to study 
Moses’ account of the creation of man. 

4, We see what Christ meant when he said ‘he 
that believeth on me shall never die.’ He did not 
divide man’s hfe into two parts, calling one the 
life of the body, and the other the hfe of the soul; 
but viewing the life of the body and soul as one, 
he affirmed as he meant, that in the case of believ+ 
ers that one life should never cease its conscions- 
ness and growth. Even though the body should 
be destroyed, its animating principle should hive on. 

5. We see in our thcory a foundation for the 
confident expectation of final victory over death, 
as predicted in Isaiah 25: 8, 1 Cor. 15: 51, &e.— 
If the soul is the life of the body, it is manifest 
that as faith grows strong, and the life of God 
abounds and prevails in the soul, the effect will 
be felt in the body. A long and general warfare 
may be required, before the souls of believers 
will acquire energy enough tu resist viet. riovsly 
all the deadly influences which now crowd upon 
their bodies, and to convert them into spiritual 
bodies; but every increment of faith and spiritual 
life in the whole body of Christ is divectly tend- 
ing to this consummation. __ 

Our doctrine has these two advantages over the 
common cloudy notions about the soul; viz.— 
1, It is simple. It reheves us of the perplexing 
and false distinctions between the soul and the 
life of the body. It reduces the primary cie- 
ments of human nature to two— matter and hfe; 
or, in their compound state, to three—vone budy, 
one soul, and one life common to both. 2. It rep- 
resents the soul as a subsiantial existence, that 
can be thought of and reasoned about; and not, 
like the common theories, as an inconceivable 
something, half-way between rea! substauce and 
nonentity. 

From this we see that in the dual organization 
of soul and body, the soul is the major clement. 
The soul naturally rules the body. The sou! canex- 
ist independent of the outward body, but reversely 
the body cannot exist without the soul. Now we 
claim that in the true conditions of organization, the 
soul, by virtue of its power of separate existence 
and of the body’s dependence upon it, can receive 
food and vital strength from God and the invisi- 
ble wor!d of life, and impart them to the body, 
which shall sustain, nourish and develoye it in a 
manner not only equal to the comn.on foim of 
subsistence, but tar superior, In a_word th re 
are two ways in which the life of God may be as- 
similated to us: 1, through the mediuin ot out- 
ward food; 2, through spiritual influx and minis- 
tration. Itisof the latter that Christ speaks 


in the 6th chapter of John, in his discourse on 

















the Bread of life. ‘Ie that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent me and I live by 
the Father: so he that eateth me even he shall 
Live by me.’ ‘ 


The Glory of God. 

All good things are manifestations of the 
cLory or Gop. It is God that ‘ quickeneth all 
things.’ If we truly know what is the essence 
of good in every thing, if we know where we 
are, and what the inner truth of this universe 
is, our only desire will be to see the glory of 
God. That will comprise all we want—we 
shall Lave but ove desire—all our passions and 
tastes will coneentrate on that one thing, to see 
the glory of God—to see it in our food and in 
each other—in our bodies and in our souls, in 
the heavens and the earth, in whatever is beau- 
‘tiful and good, 





* There is none good but one, that is God.’ 
Christ said this, even in his case excludimg the 
idea of being good in himself; and if ne is ex- 
eluded from any goodness in himself, surely the 
same principle must pass down through all in- 
ferior forms of good. If the bread we eat, 
-could speak, it would say in the words of Christ, 
‘Why callest thou me good? there is none 
-good but one, that is God.’ The error that 
Christ rebuked in the young man, is the very 
-essence of the whole apostasy—ealling other 
‘things good besides God. Itis idolatry. The 
desire of the true heart is to see nothing but 
the glory of God. ‘The whole earth is full of 
his glory. There is infinite beauty in the uni- 
verse, but it is all the glory of God, and that 
is the element desirable to see, and nothing 
else. We want an end made in our imagina- 
tion, of the idea that there is anything good 
but God. - 
We cannot be satisfied to seek the glory of 
‘{tod in the heavens, and in our hearts, and 
-exelude the idea from allthese things that 
relate to our bodies and external senses, think- 
‘ingwof them as material and sensual, and as 
though-a part of the glory of the universe be- 

!, longs te God and the rest to nature. There is 
nme glory and one good. Whother in heaven 
ero, earth, in the unereated realms of God’s 
spiritual presence, or in nature, it is all one 
glory. And what we want is to have all false 
imaginations dispelled, that we may percieve 
this glory with all eur senses, that we may sce 
aud know God in all our enjoyments, in every 
sensation. 

In the Millennium, it is said, ‘the glory of 
God will cover the carth athe waters do the 
sea.’ Surely the glory of God does now cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea; but su- 
peradded to that, willeome at length an ele- 
ment of wnderstanding, so that we shall see 
what is already around us. ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God ;? and be- 
eause they are pure in heart they are qualified 
to see him; they have eyes to see him with.— 
(f we have pure hearts, and the faculty of inte- 
rior sight at the center, that part of our life 
will radiate and spread itself through all our 
senses, so that we shall see with our eyes what 
our hearts see. Our eyes will see the glory of 
God, our ears will hear it, our mouths will taste 
it, our hands will handle it, and we shall find 
there is nothing else that we have to do with, 
that is good. 

That is the way the glory of God will cover 
the carth as the waters cover the sea. When the 
spirit of heaven has purified our hearts, and 
opened our eyes, and transfigured creation to 
us, so that we shall see there is none good but 
one, that is God, and all the good that ‘comes to 
us shall be only the reflection of his glory, 
then, without any change in external things, the 
earth will be full of the glory of God.— Table- 
Talk. 


Freedom to Change. 

Our theory and practiee of rotation and fre- 
quent change of employment, are directly op- 
posed to the wisdom and maxims of the world. 
We probably run contrary to Franklinism as 
much in this respect as in any other. Thrift 
and prosperity are associated in most men’s 





minds, with some regular business—sticking to 
one thing and resisting every allurement to 
change, or to seek novelties and new things, 
and the man who disregards this rule is account- 
ed unwise, and as having departed from the 
sure road to wealth. But however true this 
one-business theory may be in the world, as 
applied to selfishness and separate interests, 
(and we admit it has more or less truth,) in 
Association it does not apply, and has no force. 
It is a rule that has grown out of necessity, I 
imagine, under the reign of selfishness and 
competition—one that men have had to resort 
to to get a living. The despotism of selfish 
interests will not allow men freedom to follow 
their attractions, and gratify a rational taste 
for learning new things. 

Thisis one of the cast-iron rules imposed 
upon the world, and uecessitated by isolated 
interests. Jt is the curse that rests upon la- 
bor, wearing out those who are doomed to it, 
in unattractive, monotonous toil. But as we 
have said, necessity has imposed it upon the 
world to insure getting a living, but Commun- 
ism places us on an entirely different platform, 
and gives freedom to adopt new theories of life 
and practice. (ietting a living is made alto- 
gether secondary to education and the devel- 
opment of all the powers and faculties of body 
and soul. Communists have adopted the the- 
ory, practically, that mankind have a Father 
in heaven who is pledged to take care of his 
children if they will seek his interests and 
kingdom; a father who delights in making 
his children happy, and who has provided for 
their highest development in every thing that 
is good and beautiful. Ww. H.W. 
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A Proposed Law=Reform. 

The following from the Albany Atlas is a cheer- 
ing indication that truth and commen sense are 
gaining ground upon useless attachment to old 
maxims and time-honored usages, even in that 
stronghold of traditional authority, the princi- 
pality of the law: 


A proposition is before the legislature to rem- 
edy some of the defects of the law of evidence, 
by admitting parties to the record, and parties in- 
terested, to give testimony in civil suits. 

The law now is wholly defective. By means 
of transfers, &c., almost any person may so divest 
himself temporarily of his interest in a suit, as to 
be admitted as a witness. But there are limits to 
this; and reservations and difficulties, and some- 
times scruples, which operate most powerfully on 
the conscientious and most truthful. 

The proposed change is not that the testimony 
of interested parties shall be conclusive, unless 
impeached or contradicted ;-but that a party hay- 
ing an interest and stating it to the court and 
jury, shall be permitted to give his evidence, the 
jury passing upon the question of its credibility. 

The English courts have long since introduced 
this reform. It works well, and it has the appro- 
val of the best jurists of the British courts. It 
is equally applicable to our system, and equally 
adapted to it. 

It would seem to the simplest mind that the best 
way to get at the truth of a case was to hear all 
sides, catechise all parties, and comparing the tes- 
timony, and looking into the motives of the wit- 
ness to exaggerate or disguise the truth, to draw 
then the conclusion from the whole evidence.— 
The most refined and astute legal minds have, af- 
ter a long and devious pilgrimage, got back to this 
simple proposition. The proposed reform is in 
accordance with common reason. It has always 
been the rule of civil law. It is now part of the 
English common law ; and our system of evidence, 
founded on the exclusion of this principle, is al- 
most an exception among civilized courts. Let 
us bring our law of evidence to the requirements 
of its logic, and in conformity with the usages of 
civilized and commercial people like ourselves. 


The rule in law-suits that excludes the testi- 
mony of parties who are liable to be affected by 
the decision of a case, assumes that men are con- 
trolled by no principle of morality or justice, any 
farther than it agrees with their interest—that 
they are not honest enough to tell the truth un- 
der any inducements to the contrary. It often 
excludes the most essential facts in acase, because 
they are known only to the interested parties.— 
Its absurdity may be seen by considering that 
the credibility of every witness in ordinary cases 
has to be examined and weighed—the probability 
of their having reported faithfully, or of their 
competency to report; the question as to whether 
their judgment may not be warped by passion or 





prejudice; the question of the moral character 
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and general reliability for truthfulness, all these 
things have to be pronounced upon. 
io) Sa 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The steamer George Law, arrived at New-York 
from the Isthmus, with news from California to 
March Ist. Details are given concerning the late 
failures and excitement in the money circles, not, 
however, of special interest to our readers. 

The Legislature has failed to elect a U.S. Sen- 
ator in place of Mr. Gwin. 

The agricultural progress and prospects of the 
country are spoken of very favorably. The need of 
importing breadstuffs from the Atlantic coast has 
ceased. The markets are abundantly supplied with 
home products. Flour and grain are cheaper in 
San Francisco than in New-York. Last year, 135, 
000 acres were planted with wheat, from which a 
crop of 8,439,000 bushels were realized. The price 
of wheat is from a dollar to a dollar and fifty cents 
per bushel; barley and oats, from sixty to ninety 


cents, Plowing and sowing has been going on for 
two months. The grass is green and the flowers in 
bloom. 


From the San Francisco Herald we learn that a 
certain Col. Wm. Walker has received a grant of 
52,000 acres of land in Nicaragua, together with 
the permission and conditions of colonization. He 
proposes to convey 120 men to the land ceded to him, 
to colonize and develope its resources. The Nicara- 
guarian territories are said to possess immense natu- 
ral fertility and resources, ready to yield forth 
abundantly to the hand of enterprise. 

AUSTRALIA 

An insurrection has broken out in Australia among 
the miners. It arose from an attempt on the part of 
Government Commissioners to enforce the licence tax 
by armed police. This provoked the miners toa 
determined resistance. There has been some fight- 
ing between them and the Government troops. A 
meeting attended by 4000 miners was held, at which 
inflamatory speeches were made. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sympathy with the insurrection- 
ary movement, and their determination to resist 
martial law and military occupation of the diggings 
and the imposition of the licence tax. 

FROM EUROPE. 

We have just time before going to press to notice 
the arrival, at New-York, of the steamer Atlantic 
from Liverpool. 

The death of the Czar is confirmed. His son Alex- 
ander II has succeeded to the throne and declared 
his intention to adhere to the policy of his father. 

More fighting has taken place in the Crimea, and 
the war is prosecuted with increased vigor by the 
Allies. 





ITEMS. 
-—The secretary of the Navy, has pur- 


chased a steam propeller ata cost of $50,000 for 
the expedition in search of Dr. Kane. 


—The railway between Alexandria anl 
Cairo, a distance of 130 miles, is now completed 
with the exception of the three bridges on the two 
branches of the Nile and the Delta Canal.—Zife Il- 
lustrated. 


—The people of Canada are agitating 
the subject of the introduction of a decimal curren- 
cy in the Provinces. 


—Nearly all the factory-hands at Man- 
chester, N. H. are ona strike in consequence ofa 
change in the hours of labor by the employers. The 
strikers it is said number several thousands, who de- 
mand the ‘Ten Hour System.’ Much excitement 
prevails. The strikers have marched in procession 
through the town. 


—Gov. Gardner, of Massachusetts, has 
appointed Thursday April 6th, to be observed asa 
day of fasting, humiliation and prayer in that State. 





Socialist Movements and Results. 


There are some indications of a ‘moving of the 
waters’ among Associationists this spring. We 
find the following in Saturday’s Tribune: 


A meeting of Associationists and Friends of the 
North American Phalanx was held last evening at 
No. 343 Broadway. 

Mr. Townsenp presented some practical sugges- 
tions, which have been made by several friends to 
Association. 

The redrganization of the New-York Union of 
Associationists. ’ 

The formation of unions on the Building Asso- 
ciation principie, to purchase stock in the Phalanx, 
liquidate its floating debt, and enable it to devel- 
ope the resources of its domain. 

The introdnction of small mechanical and manu- 
facturing branches, to be carried on at the Pha- 
Janx, for the private account of their proprietors. 

The introduction of sufficient force to cultivate 
that portion of the domain which is at present 
unimproved. 

The resolution of the Union into a series, the 
members to classify themselves into as many 
groups as there are objects to be accomplished. 

Quite an animated discussion followed on the 
practicability of these suggestions, in which Messrs. 
Mannino, Sears, Townsenv, Decker, Eruarpr, 
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and others took part. The proceedings were of 
a preliminary nature, and it is understood that 
the reunion of last evening was but initiatory to 
a series intended to further the interests of the 
Phalanx and of Association generally. 

The Raritan Bay Union, at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
which was organized in December 1852, has re- 
cently issued its first Annual Report, from a no- 
tice of which in Friday’s Tribune we judge they 
are making some progress. During the past year 
a ‘Unitary Edifice’ has been erected, 252 feet in 
length, and occupied by 117 persons. It is thus 
described in the Report: 

‘‘The Unitary Edifice is constructed of solid 
stone. In the basement, a corridor extends the 
whole length of the building, by which a dry and 
tempered communication with each other and the 
dining-room is furnished to every resident, so that 
in stormy weather they can visit and go to their 
meals without the least inconvenience. Piazzas 
extend along the front of the first and second sto- 
ries, upon which open windows reaching to the 
floors. The flat graveled roof, surmounted by a 
balustrade, commands a magnificent view of the 
Raritan Bay, with its varied shores, level, sloping, 
and precipitous ; while the Neversink Hills, wood- 
ed to the water’s edge, form the distant back- 
ground. It is a very convenient and handsome 
structure. 

“On the 14th of October, the Educational De- 
partment, under the care of Theodore D. Weld, 
opened with thirty-four boarding pupils and nine- 
teen children of the Union. Since that time, 
eleven other boarders have come in, and three res- 
idents, making the total number of children and 
youth sixty-seven.” 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of 
the Report. We think the union of education and 
labor proposed, a movement in the right direction: 

“Tt remains for the Fmends of Associative 
Life, and those who appreciate the importance of 
combining education with labor, to determine 
whether our ardent hopes shal] be realized in the 
Eagle Wood School, at Raritan Bay. 

“Many, who are adverse to Associative Life, do 
still earnestly desire the combination of labor 
with study, in a course of education, that the 
pupils may thus acquire the tastes, tact, skill, 
self-reliance, physical development, and those 
general habits demanded by every phase of prac- 
tical life, as well as do something towards their 
own support, while pursuing a course of Literary 
and Scientific Instruction. 

“To train our youth to regard labor as honora- 
ble, and a self-sustaining spirit as essential to 
that nobility of soul which scorns to depend on 
others for opinions, as heartily as it does to de- 
pend on them for bread, must ever lie at the base 
of all true education. Even to fill the minds of 
students with facts and principles is not enough 
—but every. child needs to learn the application 
of these to the common details of life. ‘This can 
never be done until labor and learning walk hand 
in hand up the rugged pathway of every-day life. 

“ A little reflection will soon convince those 
who are opposed to Associative Life that the 
most effective combination of study with labor 
can never be accomplished without it. If we 
would have such work-shops and manufactories 
established among us as will insure to our young 
men a moral and elevating contact, while engaged 
in industrial pursuits, then let us surround those 
work-shops with a pure atmosphere, and with 
those educational advantages which will inspire 
the inmates with noble aspirations, and a love for 
intellectual pursuits, so that they may mutually 
give and receive benefits at each other’s hands, 
and acknowledging the incompleteness of every 
class of society, and the mutual dependence of all 
upon one another.” 





Criticism a gift of Promise. 

When persons who have confessed Christ, and 
thus committed themselves to him, come under 
severe criticism, they are tempted to renounce 
their confession and think it does not amount to 
any thing. But the very first promise to those 
who confess Christ is that they shall have criti- 
cism. Christ said to his disciples, ‘If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ By continuance in Christ’s 
word we understand the steady confession of 
Christ as Savior from sin—the confession of 
the word of the gospel, which is that Christ is in 
us, that he has given us eternal life, that we are 
members of him, dead with him and risen with 
him. To those who continue in this confession, 
the promise is, ye shall know the truth, that is, 
you shall be faithfully criticised. We confess 
Christ our liberator from evil: he begins im- 
mediately to show us the truth necessary to free 
us. The first effect of the truth often is te hurt 
our sensibilities but it emancipates us from evil. If 
we continue in the confession of Christ a Savior 
from any particular evil, he will show us the par- 
ticular truth which will set us free from that evil. 
The truth may sometimes seem to condemn us, 
but let it have its full effect and it will free us 
from what it seems to accuse us of. ‘The word 
of God is quick and powerful and sharper than 
any two-edged sword piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit.? The truth will 
divide between us and any evil. It isan unspeak- 
able blessing to have God show us the truth; yet 
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persons often misunderstand his intentions and 
think evil of him if he begins to criticise them. 
They are like a captive who should think that 
the knife which is opened to cut the cords that 
bind him, is designed to draw his blood. What 
if a fettered slave should cringe and shrink from 
the merciful hand that offers to knock off his 
shackles? In such manner do persons often re- 
ceive the Spirit of Truth. 


An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, Mar. 23.—Finished reading ‘ Twelve 
years a Slave.’ It did not seem possible when first 
proposed, to have reading aloud in our after-dinner 
bees, ina room where a hundred pair of hands 
are busy at work, braiding and sewing. Then, too, 
we must have the additional noise made by calls for 
new work or thread, and directions from overseers. 
But Community management has removed all obsta- 
cles. Each person after taking his work, avoids 
unnecessary rustling or moving, and demands for 
new work, thread, needles, &c., are made by hold- 
ing up the hand, or to make it more significant, the 
piece of work, Ata side table stands Mr. B. ready 
to catch your signal, and send one of his four little 
aids to you with the thread you want. Two young 
girls are constantly employed in threading the nee- 
dies, and keep the supply up with the demand. By 
this system, we are able to enjoy an interesting 
book, with all the more zest for its being a Com- 
munity pleasure. 

We found the narrative of a Slave’s experience 
on Red River, a good sequel to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in.’ It did not perhaps draw as many tears, as did 
its predecessor when read to the same circle three 
years ago; but its truthfulness and its glimpses of 
Providential arrangements, recommendit. We have 
now commenced reading ‘My Schools and School- 
masters’ by Hugh Miller. It is the autobiography 
of a Scotch stone-cutter. His external advantages 
for getting an education were only such as fall to the 
lot of a common Scotch mechanic. But, he has nev- 
ertheless, by means of other ‘ schools and school- 
masters’ of God’s providing, become the most cele- 
brated and interesting of living writers on the sci- 
ence of Geology. 

Saturdays Mar. 24.—Our circle of boys and 
girls from 10 to 16 years of age, are having the 
benefit of a round of criticism among themselves.— 
At half past 8 they leave the general meeting and 
return to the children’s house. Two men and two 
women meet with them, and the children immedi- 
ately proceed to tell their impressions of the two 
subjects—a boy and a girl—who were drawn out by 
lot the evening before. These meetings have been 
very serious, yet free; sincerity and true discrimin- 
ation are very manifest. One can plainly see that 
the Spirit of Truth uses this means of grace with 
great effect upon the young as well as the old. As 
only half an hour is allotted to these meetings, the 
remarks are restricted to speaking of faults. Last 
evening a lad was criticised quite unanimously, 
for being frivolous in his talk, and not loving to 
study and improve his mind.—Our little adopted,Isa- 
bella, continues to win the love and favor of the 
Community. She has in some respects peculiar ad- 
vantages for doing this. Itis very noticeable, that 
a child who has been from the first compelled to get 
along without special petting or fondness, is freer 
from egotism and demands upon the attention of 
certain favorites, than one who has always been a 
subject of the idolatrous affection which most mothers 
bestow upon their little ones. Isabella seems a 
born candidate for that universal circle of fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, that Christ has 
organized.—Letters and Journals from various 
quarters were received. One was a sketch of the 
last two day’s experience of the Newark Commune— 
the moving and packing of goods, and the farewell 
dinner at which some who yet remain in Newark; 
and others about leaving for Brooklyn and Walling- 
ford participated. A happy, thankful spirit presid- 
ed over the circle, and attended the departing to 
their several homes, Another journal was from an 
absent peddler—and a third from a sister who is not 
a member, but whose letters frequently appear in 
the Circular : 

Sunday Mar. 25.—A fine March morning.— 
The ground is newly glazed and whitened with 
snow, and the wind, though loud and fitful, has yet 
something of the warmth and sweetness of Spring. 
—Bryant’s lines to ‘March’ come to mind this morn- 
ing as finely descriptive : 





The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 


rshall not reap;” a good hint for this Spring. 
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When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


Krinopatuy at THE CaILpREN’s House. Report 
from the Superintendent. Mar. 26th. A severe 


influenza, or epidemic cold has been among our 
children lately. Symptoms—head-ache, sore throat, 
cough, ear-ache, and in some cases considerable fe- 
ver. Also, more or less crossness and stupor, indi- 
cating the presence of an evil spirit. Acting on our 
faith, that disease comes in and goes out through 
the spirit, we commenced a course of exhortation and 
criticism with the children who were the most affect- 
ed, advising them to confess Christ as their physi- 
cian, and invite criticism as their medicine. We 
commenced with A. He did not seem to mind 
what was said at the time; but before night he 
manifested symptoms of returning activity. Next 
came G’s case. He was criticised for hardness of 
spirit, which had come in by being petted. He was 
in his place the next day among the children at 
work and at their play. Little M. had symptons of 
the croup—quite serious. She was plied with sim- 
ple remedies for a day or two without much improve 
ment. We urged her to confess Christ, but it did not 
make much impression; so we gave adose of truth- 
telling to the spirit that was oppressing her. She ap- 
peared refreshed by it and grew steadily better till 
she was well L. had been ailing for several days; all 
attention seemed of no avail. She suffered nights with 
severe ear-ache, sleeping but little. One morning, 
when we called the children together for a talk, she 
was lying on the bed crying with pain. We proposed 
to invite her to submit to criticism as the only help 
we could render her. After some little delay she 
consented, got up and took her seat with us in the 
circle. The children all told her faithfully what was 
in their minds, showing very ready discernment. 
A few of the first shots appeared to add to her pain, 
and she was tempted to criticise criticism; this she 
was told, which hit the mark; she stopped her mouth 
and with that, stopped the pain, and she has not 
felt the first sting of ear-ache since her criticism.— 
A good natured, loving spirit immediately took pos- 
session of her, and she has been bright eyed and hap- 
py ever since. Whenever the occasion is alluded 
to, she smiles with thankfulness, aud seems conscious 
of anew experience and fellowship with Christ.—- 
Other of the children have been affected more or less, 
but we are able to say after a week or so, of this expe- 
rience, our children are all well, fromthe least unto 
the greatest. L. H. B. 

An Incipent.—We believe in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, and it is good to record 
little incidents that manifest it. The fact was 
brought forcibly to my mind a few days ago by the 
conduct of one of the Community children, a little 
boy about six years of age. He entered the chamber 
where I was, evidently unconscious of my presence, 
and opened his mother’s bureau drawer, at which he 
stood several minutes looking over the articles it 
contained, talking to himself in alow voice. At 
length he stopped and for a moment seemed to be 
thinking ; then he exclaimed audibly, ‘I must not 
steal! No, I won’t steal! He then closed the 
drawer and went out of the room without observing 
me. Soon his mother entered ; I informed her of 
the incident, when she examined the drawer to dis- 
cover what had tempted the child, and found some 
parched corn there. A. E. P. 

Thursday Mar. 29.—-We have had dismal skies 
for several days, and our Bible lesson being in 
Ecclesiastes this morning, one of the company quoted 
with an expression of zest the 7th verse of the 11th 
chapter, ‘‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is to see the sun.” The remark excited 
sympathetic smiles, when another of the company 
suggested that the 4th verse of the same chapter 
ought to be read also-—‘* He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
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THE SHY SPIRIT. 
There is a spirit sometimes manifest among 
believers, which for want ofa better term, we will 
name the ‘shy spirit.’ A person thus afflicted 
feels uncomfortable, and reserved when in the 
presence of a superior, or person of more spir- 
itual experience than himself. It is of no use 
to reason the case, or appeal to one’s good 
sense and judgment ; this does not touch the 
difficulty at all. Hence we see that it is some 
foreign influence, the work of a diabolical spir- 





to overcome. 


Its tendency is separation, dis- 
unity, which is the very essence of Satan’s 


spirit. Egotism and the fear of criticism, to- 
gether with natural bashfulness, doubtless has 
much to do in inviting this spirit, and the 
most effectual way of cobperating with the Spir- 
it of Truth in overcoming it, is by exposing its 
secret workings. As lovers of the truth we are 
bound to do this, in simplicity and sincerity ; in 
this way we become co-workers with Christ, in 
hastening the time when his prayer shall be 


fulfilled ‘ That they all may be one.’ 
B. ¥. 2 


ee 


PRAYER FOR THE BODY. 

In itself, aside from its chastening effect, 
disease is very undesirable. The healthy work- 
ing of our bodily functions, is conducive to 
good in a variety of ways. Enthusiasm is es- 
sential to prosperity, and a healthy body is like 
a sound boiler in which the steam of enthusi- 
asm is generated. If the material, or con- 
struction is bad, the steam is liable to escape 
in unnatural ways, and the machinery becomes 
powerless. Work, with the conditions of good 
health, other things being equal, is sport; 
otherwise, as Dr. Bethune considers it, is /abor. 
The same is true of eating, drinking and sleep, 
and every other exercise or state belonging to 
the human constitution. A healthy person with 
a good spirit, is doubly happy—the exterior 
harmonizing with the interior, life becomes de- 
lightful. 

It is proper then to pray for good health, 
both for ourselves and for one another. Hez- 
ekiah prayed, and the Lord healed him and 
lengthened out his days fifteen years. The 
Psalmist poured out his heart thus; ‘O Lord 
my God, I cried unto thee, and thou hast 
healed me. O Lord, thou hast brought up 
my soul from the grave: thou hast kept me 
alive, that I should not go down to the pit.’ 
The apostle John wrote to Gaius as follows, 
‘Beloved I wish [pray, see margin,] above 
all things that thou mayest prosper and be 
in health, even as thy soul prospereth.’? The 
Lord owns and controls our bodies as well as 
our souls, and it is as legitimate to ask him for 


prosperity in the one case as in the other. 
H. W. B. 


IDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE. 

Many questions have arisen in my mind in 
regard to the expediency of women going to 
the shops to attempt to learn trades, which have 
always been considered hard to learn, and to 
require a long apprenticeship before a person 
can be of much service. I liked the plan of 
mingling the sexes in labor, yet the thought 
would often come up, that it was time lost. 
This morning while blowing the bellows at the 
blacksmith’s shop, I found my mind changed. 
I have been put to different kinds of work 
almost every time I have been at the shops ; 
yet with the confession of Christ and attention 
to instructions, my work has gone off well, aad 
given good satisfaction. In conversing with 
the brother at the forge this morning, I ascer- 
tained that my help advanced his work thirty- 
three per cent; that is, a man by having the 
bellows promptly attended, will do three days’ 
work in two. This is very encouraging when 
we take into account that a// work is adapted 
to a duality—to male and female labor. I find 
that this mixing up in labor is not only a means 
of fellowship, but also of life and health; by 
enlarging our hearts and increasing our faith, 
which enables us to drink in the purpose of 
God. L. B. 





WORLDLY WISDOM. 
‘ The day of miracles is past,’ said a gentle- 
man in my hearing not long since, with an air 
of confidence that his assertion could not be 
contradicted. But being entirely of a doubt- 
ful mind on} the point, it led to some reflec- 
tions. It is a mystery to me how such a doc- 
trine can be entertained by an honest and 
faithful student of the New Testament. If we 
go back to the Primitive Church, we shall find 
the glory of God manifested in that church 
with mighty power, casting out devils, healing 
the sick, raising the dead, and quickening be- 








Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 


it, which requires the strength of Omnipotence 


lievers to eternal life. Itis evident that the 





world has grown old in unbelief, and become 
wise in their own imaginations, and have put 
far away the Son of God, who hath brought life 
and immortality to light. The gospel that 
came by Jesus Christ is declared by Paul to be 
‘the power of God and the wisdom of God te 
every one that believeth.” Itis certain that 
the gospel is the same now as it was in the be- 
ginning, and the same results will inevitably 
follow where it is received, unless God has 
changed. It might be said with equal propri- 
ety that the day of salvation is past; for they 
go together and are identical in their operations ; 
and where the Spirit of God is manifested, 
there is miraculous power. Any one who will 
study faithfully the record of the New Testa- 
ment, will find that the day of miracles is not 
past with God; he is ‘the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.? And whoever believes 
with a// his heart, and receives Jesus Christ, 
will find the same miraculous _power present in 
his soul and body, ‘ making all things new.’ 
Christ, after his resurrection and just before 
his ascension said to his disciples, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, he that believeth....shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned. And 
these signs shall follow them that believe: In 
my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing 
it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.” Mark 16, 
This does not look much like the day of mira- 
cles being past, but on the contrary as being near 
at hand to every one that believeth. cc. 0. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 

In feeling our way back, step by step to 
the condition in which our first parents were 
placed previous to the fall, we are led to in- 
quire, in this day of the agitation of woman’s 
rights, what was her original position? what 
were her rights in respect to labor? Woman 
has a right, first of all, to union with Christ, 
and through him, with man, as her protector ; 
and she has a right also to be his help-meet—- 
to labor with her hands and stand side by side 
with him, in the various occupations in which 
he is engaged. This is a right not coveted in 
the world, and in refined society considered 
vulgar and disgraceful. But as believers in 
the doctrine of the restoration of mankind to 
their original simplicity and purity, we are 
led to desire and expect that every thing that 
causes separation between the sexes, will be re- 
moved. 

Eve was made to be Adam’s companion and 
assistant. They were placed in the garden of 
Eden ‘ to dress it and to keep it.? The first 
business of woman then, of which we have any 
account, was Horticulture, and we read of no 
separation in labor, until the fatal day that 
Eve was induced to eat the forbidden fruit. 
The divorcee in their spiritual state, extended 
outward to their physical condition. On their 
expulsion from Paradise, Adam was to till the 
ground, and ‘ gain his bread by the sweat of the 
brow,’ while the task assigned to Eve, was the 
laborious one of rearing up children. The 
spirit of disunity that manifested itself first in 
Eden, has been like a turbid stream, contin- 
ually flowing and widening in its course, till 
at the present time it seems impassable, and 
presents a formidable barrier to the union of 
the sexes; but thanks be to God who has in 
great mercy sent his well beloved Son to our 
rescue. He came ‘to seek and to save that 
which was lost ;’ and woman is invited again 
to take her proper place as man’s helper, that 
the breach between them may be healed. 

We believe there is no lack in the physical 
ability of woman to fulfill her destiny in this 
respect, and that her weakness and imbecility 
are the results of habit and education. Faith 
will remove all barriers and overcome the last 
obstruction to perfect unity. Union with 
Christ leads to union with each other, and un- 
ion with each other will lead to a mingling of 
sexes in labor. The result will be victory ov- 
er death—the universal reign of Christ on 
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Preparation and Management of Hotbeds, 


Believing that the mode of constructing and 
managing Hotbeds, and their usefulness, is 
not very generally known among farmers, and 
those whe, having small gardens to cultivaie, 
would like to make tke most of them, we are in- 
duced to give an outline description of one we 
have now in operation. 

The frame is made of pine plank 1} inches 
thick. Length of frame 13 feet 9 inches, 
width 5 feet 6 inches. The front side is 14, 
and the back side 22 inches high. The frame 
is put together with iron bolts screwed on to 
the sides, and passed through the ends far 
enough to recieve a nut, by which it is screwed 
together firmly, allowing it to be taken down and 
stored in a few minutes when not in use. 


The frame is covered with sashes, five in 
number, made of 2 inch pine plank. Each 
sash contains fifteen 9 by 12 lights of glass. 
Strips on which the lights rest, run lengthwise 
and are rabbeted half an inch deep to receive 
the lights, which are lapped 3 of an inch, in 
order to shed the rain, and are puttied in. 
Strips of grooved plank are let into the frame 
in which the sashes slide either way, and by 
which they are secured from being blown off by 
the wind. 

In preparing a hotbed, any size may be 
adopted to suit the gardener’s convenience, 
and it may be put in operation at any time 
during the spring. The 25th of March, how. 
ever, will be found early enough to commence 
the forcing of plants in this latitude. It is 
found convenient in our garden to have a suc- 
cession of them, starting at various intervals 
during March and April. 

For the location of the Hotbed a place 
should be selected on the south side "of a 
building, a high board fence, or a wall, to 
shield it from the cold north winds. The size 
of the bed being marked out, the dirt is thrown 
out to the depth of 10 inches, and around the 
outside of the cavity a curb of rough plank is 
erected two feet high. A sufficient quantity of 
stable manure to fill the curb to within six 
inches of the top is then placed near by. Af- 
ter the process of fermentation has well com- 
menced, it is again thoroughly forked over, 
in order to equalize the fermentation, and let 
the obnoxious gases pass off. In three or four 
days it is again forked over, filling it into the 
curb and treading it down firmly. The frame 
and sashes are then put in their place on the 
top of the bed, inside the curb, and kept closed 
two orthree days, in order to raise the heat. 
When a sufficient degree of heat is attained, 
the interior is aired by sliding the sashes, and 
filled in, to the depth of six inches with fine 
garden mold, well pressed down and levelled 
off. It is then closed again until the earth has 
become’ warmed through, and dry enough to 
receive the seed. The bed is then planted 
with seed of the kinds that will bear trans- 
planting, such as tomatoes, egg-plant, celery, 
peppers, early York cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce, &e. 

If it is desirable to grow early radishes, let- 
tuce, &o., in the bed, a greater depth of earth 
will be necessary ; from 10 to 12 inches will be 
sufficient. Some care is now necessary to keep 
the temperature as near 70 degrces as may be. 
If, however, it sinks to 40 through the night it 
will dono harm. Air is given freely, especial- 
ly after the plants are up, when it is not too 
cold. If air is not admitted or the glass is not 
shaded on bright sunny days the plants will get 
burnt. Water as often as circumstances require 
it, and thin out the plants as they increase in 
size, always retaining those that look the health- 
iest. Before transplanting (which cannot be 
done with safety until the latter part of May,) 
the plants should be hardened off by gradually 
giving them all the air they will bear for a few 
days, and finally remove the sash altogether. 
Managed in this way hotbed plants will bear 
transpianting as well as those raised in the open 


From Life Mitustrated. 
Miscellaneous Items. 
—Why will not people cultivate tomatoes 
more extensively. when they can raise them so 
easily, then tickle them down as they do cu- 
cumbers ? y are very palatable and _refresh- 
ing sauce, much more salutary than the latter, I 
ink, 

—The butternut is a very easy tree to cultivate, 
it grows fast on most soils, is very valuable, not 
only for timber which is very durable, but also 
for the very rich nuts which the tree produces. 
They make good pies. 

—Barley, it seems to me, should be much more 
largely and universally cultivated than it is. It 
makes a very nourishing and wholesome bread, as 
much so, probably, as any other grain or meal,— 
Those who are accustomed to use it, generally like 
it very much. It also grows pretty well on most 
of our northern soils of middling quality, being 
not near so particular in this respect as the wheat 
crop. 

—The best kinds of grape and running black- 
berry vines can be trailed or trained to run up on 
the side and over the house, sheds or barn. 
There are very many inducements to train them 
thus. In the first place, the soil would generally 
be good, or may very easily be made se—it would 
be so very convenient. The fruits or products 
would be at all times under the eye and watch- 
ful care of the residents, and very convenient at 
all stages of their growth. 

—I once saw, on the plank-road between 
Waterville and Utica, I believe it was in Clinton. 
what I never saw before—the gahble-end of a neat 
and tidy white house belonging to a colored man. 
and standing, near the road, a noble grape vine 
about the size of a man’s wrist, perhaps, at the 
main branch, trained to run all over the end of 
the house in the most regular and artistic manner 
This vine in a fruitful season would probably yield 
several bushels of the best of fruit. What a 
blessed sight to behold! How delightful to every 
person who rejoices in the progress ofinan. C. 8, 





The New Suspension Bridge. 
We copy from the N. Y. Times the following 
description of the new railroad suspencion bridge 
at Niagara Falls. 


The connection between the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and that of the Great Western 
in Canada, was not completed until late on 
the 17th inst. At 104 o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th the first train started from the 
British side, and, crossing the bridge at mod- 
erate speed, ran on the track of the New York 
Central Railroad. Consisting of a locomotive. 
tender, and twenty-two heavily-laden freigit 
ears, it covered the entire bridge. 

The weight of the train wax about three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, but neither this nor the 
furious snow squall. by which its passage was 
inaugurated, caused the slightest perceptible 
vibration in the structure. Scientific observa- 
tion detected, however, a depression of about 
nine inches, which was less than had been an- 
ticipated. 


Viewed from a distance, the elevation of the 
bridge and its great length, as it stretches over 
the river in an unbroken span of eght hun- 
dred and twenty-two feet, give to it a fragile 
appearance ; but a near approach reveals its 
enormous strength. It is supported by four 
wire cables, which are carried over four stone 
towers ; the ends of these cables being strongly 
anchored and firmly secured in a solid bank of 
masonry, into which they are sunk from twenty- 
five to thirty feet. The height of the two 
towers on the Canada side is 78 feet, while that 
of those on the American side is 88 feet. The 
diameter of each of the four great cables is 
10 inches, and they each contain 3.640 wires ; 
in the four there are, consequently, 14,5€0 
wires. The weight of the superstructure is 
750 tons; the supporting strength of the 
cables is 7,000 tons, while their ultimate 
strength is 12,400 tons. 


From each of these cables there hang, in 
nearly a vertical direction, and at a distance of 


about one and a half inches ir diameter. By 
these the superstructure is suspended ; and one 
of the most interesting features in this portion 
of the work is, that it forms a double bridge ; 
for directly under, and sixteen feet below the 
oye on which the track of the railroad is 
aid, is another platform forming a bridge for 
foot passengers, and for vehicles of all deserip- 
tions. This is connected with the upper plat- 
form, or railroad bridge, by a truss-work of 
wood and iron, of extraordinary strength. A 
few feet of each end of the lower or carriage 
bridge, rest on stone abutments. It is braced 
in every possible manner, and so completely 
stayed by heavy lateral cables, attached to the 
under sides, secured in the cliffs and in ‘he 
rocks at their base, near the edge and on each 
side of the river, that the most furious wiuter 
gales do not cause the slightest perceptible 
vibration. The railroad bridge is crossed by 
a single track, on both sides of which is suffici- 
ent space for foot passengers to pass. It is 
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laid with four parallel rails, so arranged as to 


about four feet apart, smaller wire cables of | 


form an equal number of guages, which is a 
novel and valuable arrangement, as it is thus 
made available to the locomotives and ears of 
roads having guages of various widths, * * 

Of its kind and as a work of art itis un- 
equaled. It is the only railroad suspension 
bridge in the world now completed. It is, 
moreover, a double suspension bridge. The 
celebrated bridge at Fryburg, in Switzerland, 
is beautiful, but it is a carriage bridge only. 
Srepuenson’s famous Britannia Railway Bridge 
is a stupendous work, but that, too, is a single 
one, and built on piers, between which the 
greatest span is but four hundred and sixty 
feet. Of all the splendid structures of ancient 
or modern times which have excited the won- 
der and admiration of the world, we know 
of none which, for combination of natural 
position, scientific protection, great span, 
massive strength, finished mechanical ski!l, vast 
utility, and beneficence of purpose, can com- 
pare with Roebling’s great International High- 
way. 








Beauties of the Wind, 

We are pleased with the air ofa piece in Put- 
nam’s last magazine about the Air, and quote 
some paragraphs from it which we are tempted to 
compare to graceful zephyrs; 

‘*¢ Air put in motion’ is the brief definition 
of the wind in lexicographies; but what a con 
trast in quality according to its direction ; from 
the east it brings collapse, from the west ex- 
pansion; when north, it exhilarates, and in 
the opposite quarter, melts ; greets us with the 
terder salutation of a lover, or assails us like 
the angry encounter of an enemy: at one time 
fearful and at another a delight. Nature is 
mute or full of voices as the wind listeth ; how 
gracefully it curls the waves and bends the for- 
est, dailies with the flower, and in slow gyra- 
tions, wafts the crimson leaf of autumn from 
its bare summer eyrie to the earth. There is 
no poetry of motion so beautiful as the sway- 
ing of a field of ripe grain in the breeze, no 
music more solemn than the sound of the wind 
among the pines, no touch so captivating as 
the play of the zephyrs over a child’s golden 
hair: it breaks water into diamonds, makes the 
amber clouds sweep into fleecy piles, and lifts 
the downy seed into space. 


‘* Sounds produced by wind are the most 
-uggestive in nature; the flap of a sail, the 
wail of the night-breeze over a ruin, the rustle 
of a maize-field, the clatter of dry reeds in au- 
tumn, and the shrill piping of wintry gusts— 
* touch the electric chain” of memory and im- 
agination to pensive or hopeful musings. 


“‘ The invisibility of air is one of its greatest 
charms ; its effects alone reveal it to the senses ; 
hence their sublimity and grace ; the gale that 
shrieks among the rigging of a storm-tossed 
vessel, and the zepbyr that steals low notes of 
melody from an Kolian harp, the breeze that 
stirs leaves, aud the tornado that hurls down 
temples, move alike on wings no eye can be- 
hold. 


«* Ask the homeward traveler when he first 
edtches the odur of the magnolia whose blos- 
soms gleam amid the foliage of his plantation, 
‘he invalid whose lungs inhale the balsamic ex- 
halations of the pines, the desert caravan when 
~picy odors announce the goal of its pilgrimage, 
tie northern poet who knows spring’s tardy 
advent by the perfume of orchard bloom, how 
grateful to their consciousness is the mysterious 
vehicle that so blandly heralds to senses and 
soul. refreshment and luxury! It is odorous 
air that most keenly excites association ; violets 
breathe of the sweet south, the delicate aroma 
of the broom charms the lonely wayfarer in Sie- 
ily, sandal-wood hinis of oriental delight ; in 
Rome the orange flower, in England the wood- 
bine. ané in France the mignonette fills the 
housebold air with incense. 


‘¢ Wind sweetens the buds, is a sedative to 
the nerves, fills the sails, turns the mill, and 
over the landscape creates an endless variety, 
driving cloud-shadows xeross the fields, and on 
each species of tree producing a diverse mo- 
tion: swaying the pendant branches of the wil- 
low, lifting to the light the silver lining of the 
poplar leaves, and bending, in graceful curves, 
the lithe masses of dense foliage. 


** Mechanically, its agency is immeasurable— 
rousing the ocean into fury and giving to the 
conflagration a boundless sweep ; through its lu- 
cent realm curls the smoke-wreaths of home, 
waves the banners of nations, falls the meteor, 
and the flashing lightning; and the quivering 
snow-flake, the rain, the butterfly, and the ea- 
gle are itsdenizens. Vast, colorless, free, pen- 
etrating, restless, related to every form and 
function of animated nature, air is the spirit of 
the universe, whose course is marked upon the 
guarled tree, the barren and the teeming earth, 
the hushed and angry sea, the green and leaf- 


From the N. ¥. Tribune. 
A New Building Material. 


For many years past the inhabitants of Wiscon- 
sin have been in the habit of building their houses, 
wherever lime and sand are plentiful, of a sub- 
stance known as Grout, which is a mixture of 
lime and sand. In a!l parts of the State houses 
of this description are to be met with, many of 
which, though they have been erected from six- 
teen to twenty years, do not show the least signs 
of decay. This fact, we understand, suggested to 
Mr. Ambrose Foster, of Portland, Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, the idea that it might be possible soto 
compound and manipulate these two articles, lime 
and sand, as to form a building material which 
should not only be as durable as the best stone 
itself, but should also be adapted to the many re- 
quirements of builders throughout the United 
States. After devoting considerable time and in- 
genuity, he has at length succeeded in producing 
an article that bids fair eventually to drive clay- 
made bricks entirely out of the market, and to 
supersede in many instances the use of stone.— 
Taking for the basis of his operations the estab- 
lished fact that hydrated lime, when exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere again, takes up 
the carbonic acid which it lost in the process of 
burning and slacking, and so becomes indurated, 
he set himself to work to find out the proper pro- 
portions of sand and lime to form a species of 
sandstone. These he found were one part lime to 
twelve of sand. In Wisconsin, little attention had 
been paid to these proportions in the making of 
Grout, which is there always used in a wet state, 
like mortar, the walls being built up by layers of 
this mixture being laid on between two parallel 
boards. Hitherto; then, Mr. Foster had but very 
slightly varied’ his process from that adopted in his 
native State. Eventually, however, he found out 
that, in order to effect a more perfect combina- 
tion, the lime and sand should be mixed together 
in a nearly dry state—in fact. the sand. as it was 
dug out of the earth, and the lime in the powdery 
state it acquires after being slacked. The mixture 
is then run into molds, passed into a machine for 
the purpose, and subjected to great pressure—ag 
much, indeed, as one hundred and twenty tung 
upon a single brick of the ordinary size. On be- 
ing removed from the machine, the brick pre- 
sents a white appearance, showing on its sur- 
face that it is simply, as yet, a mixture of lime 
and sand compressed into shape. These bricks 
are now piled up in regular heaps, so that the 
air may circulate freely around them. At this 
point commences a chemical] change. The mois- 
ture of the atmosphere enables the lime to again 
take up the carbonic acid. and the whole is trans+ 
formed in the course of a few days into bricks 
of rernarkable hardness, ready at once for all ordi- 
nary building purposes. The surfaces now pres- 
ent the appearance o/ a whitish sand-stone, while 
month after month and year after year the same 
chemical change is going on, and the bricks become 
harder and harder, until at length they are as in- 
destructible as granite itself, In their manufac- 
ture Ubey neither shrink nor warp; hence they 
can be laid so evenly that very littie mortar is 
needed in putting them together. Indeed the 
amount of lime required to make the bricks and 
put them togetber in a building does not exceed 
the quantity necessary in ordinary brick-building 
operations. The internal surface, too. of the walls 
presents s0 much smoother a result that in many 
instances no plastering will be reqmred. The 
bricks are also, from their nature, impervious to 
damp. Owing to their great strength and hard- 
ness, these bricks can be mantfi.ctured with ner- 
forations, so that every wall may be built with a 
dead-air chamber in it. This will be found of 
considerable use in all large buildings; while in 
making fences for farms, &c., the perforations of 
the bricks may Le so arranged as to present many 
pleasing devices. For buildings requiring the ap- 
plication of architectural design. ornamental bricks 
can be made as rerdily as those of the ordinary 
shape. Lime and sand are far more plentifully 
scattered than is the clay from which the common 
brick is formed, consequently Mr. Foster’s inven- 
tion will materia'ly decrease the cost of building, 
since they may be wade in almost all localities 
more cheaply than the most common brick. The 
farmer, indeed, may draw his own sand and lime, 
prepare and mix them as directed. and then with 
one of the machines manufacture, in the conrse of a 
day or two, as many of the building-blocks as he 
requires for his fences, barns. stables, &c  Al- 
though the beauty of these bricks depends in some 
measure upon the purity of the sand, that is of its 
being free from any admixture with clay or other 
earths, still very little deviation from the ordina- 
ry processes produces a good substantial biock.— 
Metalic oxides may where uecessary, be incorpor- 
ated with the materials so as to give any shade of 
color required, or produce an almost indestructi- 
ble imitation of any hind of marble or stone. We 
have seen specimens of this new building material 
which have been subjected to every possible test 
in order tv prove the strength aud durability of 
material, ca)! ility of withstanding the efiects of 
alternating frost and heat, and we were not able 
to discover that the experiments in question had 
in any way affected the blocks operated upun. 





Co Correspondents. 


E. M. S. Mich.—We reciprocate your friendly expressions: 
As to joining the Community, you would need a beter ac- 
quaintance with us and we with you, before such a step would 
be fairly arirved at. 
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less forest, the cloud-rack and the open sky.” 
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